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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In Submitting the following brief OBstR- 
VATIONS fo the candour of the Publick, the 
Writer's intention is not o much to challenge 
an assent to bis opinions, as to colicit an in- 
vestigation on the cubjef? of his inquiry. This 
is an age no less distinguiched by a spirit of 
useful diequisition, than by à liberal encou- . 
ragement of whatever may tend to give effect 
and permanency to such efforts of Ingenuity 
as may prove beneficial to Society. If that 
object can be attained by any better mode 
than by PATENT, the Talents of the Coun- 
try demand it: and if theſe OsstrvaT1ONs 
contribute in the least towards 50 desirable 
an end, the wishes of the Writer will be 
amply gratified. 
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Ir is a felicity aloft peculiar to this coun- 
try, that it not only produces many eminent 
perſons, but holds out encouragement to men 
In every station to distinguish themselves by 
uncommon exertions of natural genius, or 
intense application of acquired skill. And 
auch is the happy constitution under which 
we live, and such more particularly the tem- 
per and disposition of the present age, that 
real Genius, in whatever department, seldom 
fails of its reward.“ What seems to have 
been little known, or, if known, little at- 
tended to in many countries, is, among 
us, almoſt become proverbial ; that the arts 
and sciences, which civilize mankind, and 
give a polish to life, are never found in their 
native vigour, and producing their true 
effects, but in a land of freedom. 
; perhaps I ought to except Portay. 
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Tux present century has been remarkable 
for an accumulation of ingenuity in favour 


of thecomforts and conveniencics of society. 
Speculation has given way to practice; and 
ingenious men, no longer content with ' 
merely amusing themselves and the curious, 
have dedicated their talents to the real service 
of mankind. The arts and sciences, like 

every thing else, have their natural progres- 
tion from Inline) wo maturity and as vege- 
tation is more attractive in Spring than in 
Autumn, and blossoms excel fruit in varie- 
gated beauties; so the ornamental arts are 
generally too much, and too long admired ; 
their Spring is some what too laſting. Men, 
however, when they have sufficiently gazed 
at the wonders they have been contempla- 
ting, at length begin to inquire after the 
utility as well as the beauty of the object 
pressed upon their notice. 


Ir I might be permitted to continue the 
allufion, I ſhould not hesitate to say, that 
in this country, the arts are in their meri- 

dian, 
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dian, or Summer splendour: and that we 
may reasonably expect a moſt abundant 
Autumn. — 2 7 | 


Tux equal progress on of every science 
under one government, is the strongest ar- 
gument in, favour of that government. 
The banner of Liberty is never so happily 
employed as in protecting Genius from the 
scorching rays of Despotism on the one 
hand, and the freezing frowns of Barba- 
rism on the other: and it is under that 
banner that our arts and sciences have been 
fostered and preserved, till they have spread 
sufficiently to defend the banner itself 
from the profane touch of unhallowed 
hands. 


WuiLE it has been, and still is, the 
policy of many governments to suppress 
the spirit of Freedom, by impeding the 
progress of Knowledge, and to cherish the 
darkness of Ignorance by excluding the 
light of Liberty, it has been 99 
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the boast of this country, not only to sanc- 
tion, but to encourage both; Hence the 
amazing distinction between this, and s0me 
other kingdoms in the happiness of their 
subjects: hence the extent of our commerce 
abroad, and of our riches at home: hence 
that peculiar feature of the national charac- 
ter, uniting. the bravery of ancient, with 
the polish of modern times: and hence that 
spirit of industry and ingenuity which per- 
vades all ranks, and occasions those transi- 
adversity to prosperity, which strike the 
Imagination as the effect of magick rather 
than the happy result of talents and yi- 
gilance united. 


In a free country the Publick are ſure 
amply to reward all those efforts of inge- 
nuity which contribute to their immediate 
interest or amusement. Thus, in the li- 
beral professions wealth is seldom deaf to 
the voice of eminence, and honour treads 
on the heels of wealth. 
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Tux Pulpit, the Bar, and the Stage 
2 1 add g at sid it 3 while 


health, being the most important of all 
zer ves or repairs it, equal distinction. And 
though all theſe professions, particularly 
that of phyfick, have heretofore been miser- 
ably diggraced with divers species of mum- 
mery, such is the dissemination'of general 
knowledge among all classes of people in 
this country, that genuine simplicity has 
made some inroads - into the internal 
parts of all the sciences, and it is to be 
hoped will, cre long, be centred in the heart 
of each. 


Bur. though mankind are ready enough 
to support those professions which gratify 
their daily wants, or add to their recreations, 
there is another denomination of men whose 
inquiries being more abstruse, and their dis- 
coveries equally beneficial, the legislature of 
WW under its more im- 

mediate 
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mediate protection, venting in the Crown 
a prerogative to reward Ingenuity by con- 
term of years, This is the greateſt and 
trived not only to recompense Ingenuity, 
but to keep it always on the wing in earch 
muſt inevitably, in some respect or other, 
tend to the benefit of the community at 
large: for, though an invention, in the first 
produced by it may give rise to other in- 
ventions both of a similar and dissimilat 


To the encouragement held out by 
ParzNTS, then, we owe some of the moſt 


valuable inventions which the various and 
astoniching powers of mechanicks have 
produced. And when we conſider the vast 
increase of our commerce, and its conſe- 
quent luxury, it will not appear wonder- 
ful that Patents have been ſolicited and ob- 
tained 
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tained for a variety of articles which scarcely 
ſcem worthy of ſuch distinction. Emula- 
tion, as well as the hope of riches, is no 
ſmall ſpur to the ingenious ; and there is a 
ſort of rage for making fortunes rapidly, in 
order to keep pace with the luxury of the 
times, which has given birth to ſuch an 
enormous number of Inventions and Patents, 
that it is now become a ſerious question, 
whether Patents are more beneficial or pre- 
judicial to the community at large ; and the 
preſent Lox Do Curizy Jus rien of the 
Court of Kinc's Bencn is decidedly of 
opinion, that Patents are hurtful to ſociety : 
an opinion which I have before heard ad- 
vanced for the fake of argument, but which 


I never expected to hear * delivered 
from the Bench. 


1 ** great deference for the legal 
opinions and decisions of Lord Kenyon. 
But I muſt take the liberty of saying, that 
I differ widely from his Lordship on the 
3 of these observations. From what 


bis 
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bis Lordsbip said in a late cause, O I aps 
prehend his principal objection to Patents 
is founded on an idea, that by giving one 
man an Exclusiye privilege to make a species 
of instrument, a. peculiar buckle, for in- 
stance, or part of a buckle, · the hands of 
« the working tradesmen in the same 
«* business are tied up; they are afraid to 
pursue their occupation lest they ſhould in- 
fringe: on the rights of the Patentee; and 
that, by this means, a single individual 
holds the rod of litigation over thousands 
of the same trade, who are deterred from 
be involved in prosecutions at law. 


| 


these are groundless fears. The Patentce 
being under the necessity of describing in 
his Specification the nature and form of his 
invention in all its parts; and being aleo 
under the necessity of taking his Patent 
for such parts only as are actually new and 


- * The King against Eley, 


Bur, with submission to his Lordship, 


of 
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of his own invention, he cannot possihly, 
even in the moſt complicated mechanism, 
deprive others of making such instruments 
as were in use before his in vention took 
place. And it would be extremely tin - 
gular indeed, if those of the same trade, 
and accuſtomed to making instruments or 
machines of the same nature, could not 
possibly discover the difference between the 
new and the old parts, and avoid making 
ſuch for which à Patent had been obtained. 


In the case above alluded to, the Patent 
was justly set asĩde, not because the Patentee 
had nothing new in his invention, but be- 
cauſe he took a Patent for more than be 
was entitled to: he took his Patent for a 
new-invented buckle ; whereas he ſhould 
have taken it only for that specifick part of 
the buckle which he had invented, and 
which was but an addition to a buckle, to 
make it sit easicr on the foot, or to faſten it 


in a particular way. 


His Lordghip complained of the number 
C | of 
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of Patents. He ſaid, we could not look into 
the newe- papers of the day, without being 
astonished at the numerous advertisements 
of articles for which Patents had been 
granted; 80 many, indeed, that they were 
become a publick evil, a nuisance ; and he 
adopted to stop their progress. 


Ix there is any actual grievance arising 
from Patents, I am of opinion, that it does 
not extend to the publick, nor yet to men 
of the same profession as the Patentees, but 
to the Patentees themselves, who, if their 
inventions are worthless, will meet with 
little encouragement, and probably lose the 
money spent in procuring their Patents. 
And in this manner, I am persuaded, many 
Patentees are punished as severely as his 
Lordship could wich. On the contrary, if 
an invention is of real utility, the publick 
have that natural love for genius, and that 
veneration for private right, as not only to 
ſupport, but to applaud the inventor, and 


CJ 
deem him well entitled to the exclusive 
privileges with which a Patent jnvests him. 


Tux number of frivolous articles for 

which Patents are obtained is, indeed, mat- 
ter of surprize ; but I cannot discover why 
it should be matter of reprehension. It 
loudly declares the riches of the country; 
since many of the most contemptible of 
these productions bring an accession of 
wealth to the inventors ; and in a, way that 
cannot be injurious to the publick ; for 
such Patents are merely taxes upon luxury, 
CITI CCD WE POR 
his consent. 


In what respect, then, can Patents be 
deemed a publick evil ?—It may, perhaps, 
be said that the Publick are too long de- 
prived of the free use of a profitable article, 
at a moderate rate ; too long obliged to pay 
the stated price of the Inventor. But to 
this it may be replied, that if the article is 
92 the inventor surely 
C. 2 is 
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is entitled to all the advantages a Patent can 
give him; and if he is wise enough to avail 
himself of these advantages, the publick 
will have no reason to complain of the price 
at which he may value his article, because 
a due proportion to the reasonableness of 
his demand; for, after all, the publick, 
from whom his reward is to come, have it 
in their option to purehase or to decline 


No man, I believe, wishes Tngenuity to 
pass unnoticed. All knew that the la- 
bourer is worthy of bis hire; and all feel 
that the man merits some gratuity, who, 
by a happy effort of his skill, adds to our 
coinforts or conveniencies. But many have 
wished that some other mode were adopted 
to excite emulation and induſtry, than the 
granting of Patents. It is said, let the In- 
ventor have his recompense from a pub- 
lick fund: let the Government reward him, 
and let the People instantly enjoy the benefit 

of 
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of his ingenuity. All this is easily said: 
but there arises a diſficulty here which 
Seems to have been overlooked ; and I con- 
tend that it is not possible to adopt the idea 
suggested. It would require more ingenuity 
in a legislator than the ingenuity of the 
whole body of Patentees united, to carry this 
scheme into effect, without inconceivable 
injury to private property : for, uo are to 
be the proper judges of the merit of an in- 
vention; and who shall limit the sum at 
which it ought juſtly to be eſtimated? —If 
a Board were appointed to take new inven- 
tions into consideration, and to determine 
the value of each, how many errors would 
they unavoidably commit, and with what 
injuſtice, however unintentional, would they 
perpetaally decide! To an invention of an 
apparently very trivial nature, they would 
scarcely pay any regard; or, observing in it 
some degree of acuteness, might allot to. 
the inventor a complimentary medal, or a 
small gratuity: when, it is possible, the 
publics, | in the course of fourteen years, 
might 
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might render him independent: because no 
individual can judge how far a contrivance, 
though it were but to supply the place of a 
button, may chance to gratify the publick : 
- andasitis, generally speaking, mere chance, 
to many things their importance, so those 
who could not possibly foresee the effects 
of chance, could not possibly adjudge the 
proper reward to that variety of subjects the 
zuccess of which would 0 frequently de- 
pend on fortuitous circumſtances. 


MEzAns cannot be devited for distribut- 
ing the just recompense due to every in- 
vention. Few men would be satisfied with 
the decision of any body appointed to ad- 
judge their merits. Thus mechanical genius 
would be loſt : the stimulative of exclusive 
right no longer operating, there would be 
an end to invention: an object of much 
more serious alarm to the country than the 
danger of increasing litigation by the grant= 
ing of Patents. 


"i 
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Stu cx then no mode has been pointed out 
by which mechanical productions can be 
appreciated, but that of submitting them 
to the Publick, and reaping the benefits 
arising from a Patent ; and since the Pub- 
lick decision in these cases, is sure to be 
juſt, let us hear no more of the inutility of 
Patents; at leaſt till they who make the 


Ir persons of the same trade find them- 
selves aggrieved by Patents taken for any 
thing already in 'use, their remedy is at 
It is by a writ of Scire Facias, and 


hand. 
though Jurics are, very properly, extremely 


cautious in giving a verdict which may 
annul a Patent, yet, where such Patent is 
not well founded, as in the inſtance already 
mentioned, there is no danger of an in- 
dividual reaping profit to the detriment of 
a community. This mode of setting aside 
Patents would be much more common were 
the objections againſt them so cogent as we 
are taught to believe, Such, however, is 
* 
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the regard the Public have to private right, 
that the Patentee who has been careful in 
his specifick description has little to dread 
from any opponent : And this is evident 
from the scarcity of cases that come before 
the Courts upon this principle. The liti- 
gation arising from Patents is chiefly in 
their defence, and to punish that spirit of 
invasion on exclusive right, that baleful 
star of envy and malignity which always 
| 6heds its noxious influence on rising merit, 
and which I heartily wish it were in the 
power of the law to expel from the gloomy 
hemisphere of the human heart, | 


On this subject I cannot gratify myself 
or the reader more than by quoting the 
sentiments of a Gentleman® canversant on 
these subjects, and who is himself the 
Patentee of several truly ingenious produc- 
tions. He wrote at a time when the Paten- 
tees 


:—A Patent for a machine to ſpin wool, &c.—and a Patent 
a Machine to manufacture Lace, Platted work, Chain-net 


Lace, Fiſking-nets, Network, Lines, Ropes, &c. 


Ns 


tees in this country were mach alarmed 
on the subject of the Irish propositions. 
Of this writ of Scire Factas, and of a body 
of men who, it seems, had-subscribed large 
zums in order, through it, to attack every 
— tor epam 


<< Ip that rabid of proceeding is coun- 
« tenanced, there will be an end to inven- 
tion, and the mechanical genius of this 
country will sleep. It is the certainty of 
* an exclusive right by which mechanicks 
«care stimulated to exercise their respective 
% abilities; when that right ceases to be 
«© protected, new inventions will likewise 
© ceast, Where is that Specification, 
% however guarded, that will ſtand a ge- 
« neral attack for fifteen hours? Men are 
«© always to be found who are ready to 
% prove what never was. A ſtrong disci- 
«« plined force will at all times overcome 
*« an individual right or wrong; but where 
is the merit? — If men are permitted to 
" claim a prior right to ditin& parts of a 
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* compound machine as the original in- 
«« yentor, but which parts, in fact, existed 
from the first foundation of things, there 
«« is no invention but what may be claim- 
«« ed. The queſtion I would ask such men 
*« is, If they first united the several parts of 
« the machine, to produce the effect an- 
© nounced by the Patent ? If they did not, 
„ with what degree of propriety can they 
% be considered as the inventors ? It is aot 
% possible for any man, however great his 
«« genius may be, to create a new mecha- 
% nical power *; consequently new inven- 
« tions muſt consist of new effects, modes, 
or ways, to be produced by old things, 
« gelected and put together for that pur- 
pose: Unless inventions are taken upon 
that ground, and I do not see upon what 
other ground they can be taken, no man 
ce — will below his time and property upon 
ee improve- 


The ſimple machines, —_— mechanical powers, are 
ſix in number, 'viz. the Lever, the WazsL and AxLz, the 
PULLEY, the IncLined Plant, the WzbGz, and the scazw. 
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*« improvements, since his success may be 
« attended with ruin, which never fails to 
«© be attempted by vexatious law-suits to 
% deprive him of his invention. What 
<« man, rather than be $0 harrassed, will 
« not prefer the flattering proposals of 
« foreigners, which are daily held out? 
% The laſt forty years have produced more 
© new inventions than centuries before. 
% 'They have given life and vigour to the 
% manufactures and commerce of this 
« kingdom ; they have not only been the 
chief support of landed property, but 


they have also in a great measure enabled 


te trade to support the present additional 
* burdens. Are objects of such national 
* consequence unworthy of protection? 
« Are new inventions to be torn up by the 
© roots, by those who ought to protect and 
« defend them? Is the rigid letter of the 
la to be exercised, instead of equity, 
« againſt the moſt useful set of men this 
* or any other country could ever boaſt of? 
% Men whose inventions give employ to 

D 2 hundreds 
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% hundreds of thousands? If new inven- 


tions are not to — $ 
4% SUN 16 SET.” 


Sven are the sentiments of this intelli- 
gent writer; and such will be the senti- 
ments of every man who duly considers the 
importance of the subject, and the impos- 
Sibility of duly and justly recompensing, 
otherwise than by Patent, the labours of 
him who, after much study and much ex- 
pence, great loss of time and indefatigable 
exettion, at length 'produces something 
which is to benefit mankind, but which, 
if a Patent is refused him, can be of little, 
if of any advantage to himself. The Genius 
and the Generosity of this Country, its 
equity and its love of right, will, I truſt, 
prove insurmountable barriers to any inno- 
vation which may leave the speculative and 
private property of one man to be limitted 
and determined by the private judgment and 
the random decision of another. | 
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Tu legislature have always thought 
differently on this matter: and leſt an ex- 
clusive right should be deemed an insufſi - 
cient reward to ingenuity, they have, as in 
temptation of a capital fortune, as a further 
excitement. It would be impossible for the 
same legislature to hold out specifick re- 
wards for every useful invention; because 
though the omnipotence” of Parliament 
onan and does determine many things wisely, 
it could never adjudge with accuracy any 
subject whose utility and importance may 
depend on the fluctuations of publick taste. 
The decisions of its wisdom would often 
prove folly, except in inventions of infinite 
national consequence, and even on those 
there is every reason to imagine it would 
not unfrequently be divided : Because many 
things, appearing trivial in the estimation of 
a Parliament, or a body of learned men, 
might in themselves be found not only of 
universal utility, but of inestimable _ 
*— 


As 
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As an apposite and undeniable instance 
of this, I may adduce Mr. Beethant's 
Wasn Mitts: I mention those of 
Mr. Beetham, because, though several ma- 
washing of linens, &c. I have found none 
but these free from the objections to which 
zach. engines have generally been found 
liable, and on which account they have 
been abandoned as hopeless ; and I mention 
these Mills not only as individually benefi- 
cial, but as they may be rendered inſtru- 
ments of national utility. 


gery to which the female ser is ex- 
paced by the common method of wash- 
zag, and the encouragement given to even 
the moſt im perfect productions of the kind, 
plainly declare the sentiments of the Publick 
on that subjet. Variety of engines, and of 
various denominations, have been con- 
8tructed to effect this desirable purpose. 

But 
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But. it was reserved to the present time to 
give the world complete satisfaction in this 
point. The machines heretofore invented, 
have all had their partial merits, and their 
partial benefits. But while one pur- 
feated. What one machine gained in time, 
it loſt in expence. Another- pretending to 
obviate that objection, and to reduce the 
expence, 800 deſtroyed the articles by 
friction, and often by laceration. Another, 

free from these disorders, was too compli- 
cated to be kept in repair; and, when in 
repair, would operate only on particular ar- 
ticles. In short, so many plans have been 
adopted, and 80 many disappointments have 
crushed.them, that great part of the pub- 
coursing on what all were anxious to ob- 
tain, would scarcely believe, were it not to 
be seen, that an instrument, in the form of 
a Portable Mill, is at length completed, 


which not only answers every proposed 
purpose of a machine for washing, free 
from 
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froe every objetion of labour, and of me- 
chanical defeR, but $0 as to wash as much 


in one hour as any ten women, or any 
other two machines ; and to wash as much 
for Five shillings as would, in the usual 
mode, amount to One guinea. Vet such 
is the fact; and the wonder will cease, 
when it is considered to what extent inge 
nuity has carried the powers of mechanism; 
and how often men suddenly accomplish 
by one power what may have been long at- 
tempted in vain by another. | 


I MENT10N, in the first instance, the 
caving of time andexpence, because though 
few, comparatively, can judge of elaborate 
descriptions of mechanism, every one can 
orm an idea of utility from effect. Nor is 
my intention to enter into a minute in- 
ligation of the conſtruction of these 

because, being open to general in- 
 apettion, the Publick have an opportunity 
of acquiring a more perfect knowledge of 
U 

minutes, 
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minutes, than I should be able to commu. 
nicate in several pages. I will briefly re- 
mark in the words of the Patentee, which 
I have found fully verified, that this Mill 
* is so simple in its construction, 80 easy 
« in its management, so economical in its 
«« principle, so safe in its operation, and $0 
« extensive in its effects, as totally to ob- 
viate all those difficulties and objections 
which have arisen against former inventions 
of the same kind. 


Tux principle upon which this Mill 
operates is that of equal Pretture caused by 
the turning of a wheel ; but pressure only, 
as some humble Imitators have found, will 
not produce the desired effect; so that be- 
sides the pressure, the rotation of the wheel, 
which causes the pendulum to vibrate not 
less than one hundred and twenty times in 
a minute, has the effect also of turning the 
linen incessantly. Most of the carly in- 
ventions for washing went entirely upon 
the principle of violently turning or work- 
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ing the linen, and that to such a degree as 
to wear and tear it. The present invention 
has given rise to working by pressure; but 
pressure without turning the linen, cannot 
make it clean, unless the pressure be to 
auch a degree as materially to injure, and 
speedily to destroy what is meant to be 
cleansed and preserved. 


„% Tuis invention,” as stated in the Spe- 
cification, is so constructed as to press 
« the articles with great force, while it 
« cleanses them without the least injury to 
« the finest lace : the pressure is effected so 
% quickly, by means of turning the crank 
« and fly with the winch, that it gradually 
« and incessantly turns the cloaths, &c. 
« and by that means changes their situa- 
« tion, so as to admit the water, suds, &c. 
« to work through, open, and dilate the 
« articles in the machine while they are 
„ cleansing.” 


From this short description, aided by 
the 


11 


the elegant Plate annexed, with which I am 
favoured by the Patentee, the reader will be 
able to form some judgment of the process. 
He will readily comprehend, that from its 
simplicity, the mill cannot easily be put 
out of order ; from the facility of its opera- 
tion, it will be found that a child may 
work it with ease; and that, being entirely 
free from friction, it not only cleanses, but 
actually preserves the articles; not affecting 
them, in point of injury, in any degree 
equal to scrubbing them with the hands. 
As to the principal defect of all other ma- 
chines, that they will not wash fine mus- 
lins, lace, &c. without destroying them, I 
cannot help noticing here a fact which I 
have more than once witnessed, and which 
effectually obviates all possible objection to 
the Mill in this respect. The Patentee does 
not merely throw into it, the fineſt cam- 
brick, muſlin, or lace, but, what it would 
be madness to attempt washing by hand, 
he throws in Bank Bills, which so far 
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'* ouffcring from the great force of the pre- 


. ouire, or from their incestant turning, that 
they are not only saſely recovered, but, from 


closed. — pabali ad vantage of 
ns aQion being so extremely even and uni- 
form as not to endanger any article, ho- 
ever delicate, it has another of no small im- 
portance in point of colour and preservation, 
and mot to be attempted by the hand, which 
is that of waſhing with boiling water. From 
all which circumſtances, atteſted as they are 
by demonſtration, the ſtatement abovemen- 
tioned of the saving of Sixteen shillings out 
of a Guinea, in point of expence ; of Nine 
hours out of Ten, in point of time; and to- 
tally abolishing a dreadful slavery by sub- 
stituting a simple and an easy operation, 
will” no longer appear incredible. Incre- 
dulity, indeed, is hard to conquer, and many 
are — to . that which they 
* 
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have not capacity to comprehend®. But av . 
few can resist the evidence of their own 
senses, they may turn from these pages to 


© IT will not de deeined impertinent If T here incert Ge 
nion of one much abler than myself to speak on this $abjett ; I 
mean Mr. Makcn, a gentleman whose sentiments I have al- 
ready quoted, and whose Letter to Mr. BzzTHAM, now pub. 
lished, is as follows : 


Mr. BzzTHAM, | Barnztaple, Aw 10, 1790. 


« As my time and property have for near thirty years peen 
employed in inventions and improvements, I think it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to say, that your Firm Patent Washing Machine 
had its merits; but, in my opinion, your Second Invention, the 
Washing Mill, is not to be improved. The advantage of clean- 
sing by pressure frequently occurred to me—your method to 
that effect is so complete, hat it will not injure a cab; tt 
struck me, that waſhing and wringing by hand, in the common 
way, wore and tore the Linen, &c. very much, and required the 
power of strong men to make them clean. You have eased the 
lower class of females from a ſcene of drudgery they have too 
long experienced; and, at the same time, you have effected an 
2 arty ts ts FUSES bt fangs. 


« The great encomiums wrote me of that you sent to my 
House at Temple Bar, induced me to pay attention to that you 
sent me here; I had the pleasure to discover that your Mill 
turns the Linen, &c. every revolution of the winch, and by that 
means cleans all parts effeftually. Before Mes. Maz.cu had 
your Mill, ſhe employed three women full eighteen hours; by 
means of your M, the whole is performed much better in 
| | te ven 
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the conduct of the Patentee, who, by 
«« publick advertisement, has invited, and 
* continues to invite, the most minute and 
«« ſtrict ĩnspectors to examine the qualities 
* of his invention; and undertakes to 
* prove, by publick trial at his House “, 
that the work is light, that soap is ren- 
« dered almost useless, that the operation 
« is speedy, and that the beauty of the 
% finest linen is kept in entire preser- 
* vation.” 


I xAve stated these facts on the subject 
of the WasuincG MiLLs, not so much to 
recommend them to the publick, for the 


ben hours, by one servant, and a girl to turn the Mill, aged 
11 years. Several children of ix, seven, and eight years of age, 
have each worked the Mill, full an hour, for their amusement ; 
in short, what with the great saving of Mill-washing, the num- 
ber of plagues got rid of, &c. Mrs. March would not be without 
it for twenty times its coſt; I shall embrace every opportunity 
of recommending it. 
Iam, 81, Your most obedient Servant, 
| k. MARCH.” 
<« Mrs. M. says that the clothes dry in one third of the time, 
by means of your Wringer.” 
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publick must and will judge for themselves, 


as to elucidate what I have already advanced 
on the im possibility of an individual, or a 
body of men, forming just ideas of the 
value of inventions and to shew that 
what might be slightly passed over in 
such estimation, might be found of great 
national utility. 


And here I cannot but earnestly recom- 
mend to the Right Honourable the Lox ps 
of the ADMIRALTY, and to the Comm1s- 
SIONERS of the Navy, an object of infinite 
magnitude to the welfare of those Fleets 
which are the best bulwarks of this coun- 
try, I mean the Health of Seamen. Clean- 
less is the very handmaid of Health, with- 
out whose aid she cannot long subsist ; and 
Cleanlineſs on board a ship it is extremely 
difficult to preserve. Now, the ingenious 
Patentee of the Washing Mill has con- 
structed one particularly adapted for the use 
of the Navy. Possessing the advantages 
of the Mill already so much distinguished, 

and 
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and reduced to the size and form of a com- 
mon chest, it will have the advantage of 
keeping clean the whole ship's company at 
a very trifling expence, and with less labour 
than it is easy to conceive, or possible to 
state with accuracy. | 


I wiLL not insult common understand- 
ings by pointing out its striking utility for 
the Sick and Wounded. Those who know 
any thing of the inconveniencies attending 
washing on board a ship, the unwholesome 
wet and stench with which the Deck is 
drenched, and the great number of tubs, 
buckets, and utensils necessary on such oc- 
casions, will readily see the importance of 
an invention by which all these disagreea- 
ble difficulties and noxious circumstances 
may be obviated, and the ship's company 
kept completely dry and clean: a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished!” and 
tain Cook always deemed to be of the ut- 
most consequence, and always recommend» 
ed and enforced. Ir 
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IT requires little reflection to extend our 
ideas further, and to see the importance of 
this invention in warm climates, hospitals, 
larly sheets and bedding, are frequently and 
speedily wanted, and cannot otherwise be 
speedily supplied. I have done my duty in 
pointing out these advantages; it remains 
for thote to adopt them, who have it more 
immediately in their power to tes tify their 
regard for the good of their country. 


SUCH 1s the individual and such the na- 
tiogal utility of WagnuinG Mitts. But 
as it is extremely difficult to persuade man- 
kind to reje& ancient habits for modern, to 
whatever advantage, 80 there are some who 
ſtart at a new invention, by which drudgery 
is expelled for labour, and labour reduced to 
healthy exercise, as if it were an attack on 
the privileges of the lower orders of the 
people. It cannot be supposed that so dis- 
tinguished an invention as this Mill would 
escape animad version. It has too much 

F merit 
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merit not toexcite the attention of Interest 

and Prejudice. — But I must confess I was 
not a little surprized to see, in a daily 
paper ꝰ some strictures respecting this ar- 
ticle, which, as they contain a reflection an 
all Patents, it may not be improper to 
notice. 


Tur Writer complains of the invention 
of Washing Mills as being prejudicial to 
Society, or at least to a part of society. The 
same object on may be made to almost every 
piece of mechanism that ever was produced. 
But, as I have aiceady observed, a free And 
commercial couatry will always give every 
encouragement to all arts, especially those 
by which the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life are rendered cheaper and more easy 
of acquisition to all ranks of people. And 
there surely cannot now be any doubt in 
determining, that any art or invention by 
which manual labour is lessened, and the 
community at large benefited, though to 
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the apparent, or even the real injury of one 
or more classes of individuals, is extremely 
valuable, and worthy of support; inasmuch 
as the interest of a part is no: to be put in 
competition with that of the whole. So far 
does either legislative or common sense sug- 
gest any thing in contradiction to this idea, 
that every man of ingenuity is invited to 
exert his talents by the privilege and the 
protection of a Patent. And where Patents 
have been legally and justly obtained, it is a 
sort of injury to attack the inventions; a 
kind of uncharitableness of which I would 
not be guilty. 


WHETHER the writer was aware of the 
fatility of his argument, I know not : but 
he seems determined to play on our feelings, 

and repreſents the washerwomen as decayed 

\ gentlewomen, and as the wives of our sol- 
diers and sailors. Decayed gentlewomen, 
he knew, we cannot help pitying; and the 
wives of soldiers and sailors he thought 

must excite compassion on the approach of 

F 2 war; 
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war; and gravely asks, what was to be- 
come of them supposing the Washing 


Mills universally established? Now, that 


must depend on their various capacities and 
inclinations. 


There is no doubt but thas 
this class of females might find other modes 
of gaining a livelihood ; for I am not 80 
illiberal as to suppose them incapable of all 
employment but that laborious one of 
washing. 


Tun Writer's humanity, however, is 
alarmed, till he fancies that he has proved 
the hardship of these women, and the im- 
propriety of a few individuals getting rich 
at their expence. But Patentees do not get 
rich at the expence of the individuals whom 
their inventions may chance to injure: if 
they get rich at all it is at the exyence of 
the publick at large, who will always con- 
salt their own emolument and advantage; 
and in a short time the very persons who 
complain find an equal redress; and when 
the Washing Mills become universal, few 

: women 
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women will be found to exclaim against an 
invention by which they are relieved from 
the hardeſt drudgery to which the sex is 
exposed. Surely the Writer's humanity is 
of a ſtrange sort which would continue the 
Sex in such a slavery, lest they should find 
nothing else to do. Let him not be alarm- 
ed: if the Mills could iron as well as wash, 
the quandom dames of the wash-tub would 
not be without employment ; for, as the 
writer has probably heard, Woman's work 
is never done. Let him not be shocked 
at the ** threatening cloud,” which, he says, 
has been raised over the heads of the poor 
washerwomen. He may depend on it, that 
if the cloud is not purely imaginary, it will 
soon be lost in sunshine over their heads. 
The reeking clouds arising from their 
wash - tubs, and which descend in perpetual 
tears upon them, appear to me to be fraught 
with more mischief than any act by which 
they may be released from the painful and 
long-continued operation of washing by 


hand. 
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And. let not the writer mistake my sen- 
timents. I am, I trust, as strong a friend 
to humanity as himself; and that is the 
truest bene volence which embraces the 
greatest number of objects. As nothing 
contributes more to the preservation of 
health than cleanliness, consider the ad- 
vantages, particularly in the metropolis, and 
in all great towns, of any means by which 
cleanliness can be specdily and cheaply ac- 
quired. I will not dwell on this, because 
it is obvious. And when we extend our 
ideas, and also consider the vast utility of 
zuch an invention in schools, in camps, in 
Ships, in hospitals, in all situations where 
not only health but many lives continually 
depend on the comfort of cleanliness, and 
where many are actually lost for want of it, 
what then will be the sentiment of Hu- 
MANITY ? Will ſhe lament over a few in- 
dividuals, who, as they can wash can also 
do a thousand other things? — No: she 
will rather rejoice that they are to be libe- 


rated from such hard servitude; and that 
| thousands 
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thousands are to be relieved in a way much 
speedier than can be effected by their feeble 
hands. Humanity will rejoice to find the 
arts and sciences and the powers of mecha- 
nism successfully employed in the common 
comforts, conveniencies, and good of man- 
kind ; and as health is the greatest of all 
our blessings, so I cannot but contend that 
an invention ſo highly contributing to its 
promotion and preservation, is to be 
esteemed as one of the most inestimable 
acquisitions which human ingenuity has 
_ accompliſhed in favour of human hap- 
piness. 


IT will readily ſuggest itself to many 
readers, that I am strangely partial to this 
new Invention; and- indeed I am: and 
when any impartial reader has experienced 
the benefits resulting from it, he would be 
strangely insensible of his own advantage, 
and utterly regardless of publick welfare, 
were not nis partiality, on this occasion, 
to equal, if not to rival mine. Others will 


saga- 
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tagaciously remark, that I muſt have some 
particular purpose to answer in this repre- 
sentation. But on uch minds, MERIT, 
of whatever description, never makes any 
impression, unless it be to fill them with 
Suspicion, envy, or malignity. For my own 
part, I wish to address myself only to the 
liberal ;— the opinions of the illiberal pass 
me as the © idle wind, which I regard 
not.” 


WHILE objects of eo much importance 
can be attained by publick encouragement, 
strengthened by a Patent, which, as a grant 
of the Crown substantiating private proper- 
ty, must be held sacred, let us not only 
exult in these privileges, but deserve them. 
Few are the mechanical powers, but infinite 
are their combinations, each combination 
producing new effects, and each effect con- 
ducive to some useful purpose, or some un- 


So far, then, are Patents from being pre- 
judicial 
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judicial to the community, that, they will 
be found of the utmoſt utility, not merely 

to stimulate ingenuity, but to reward it in 
a way the most unexceptionable. Nor does 
the argument, or rather the complaint, that 
the publick right in useful inventions com- 
mences too late, avail any thing. Proper 
encouragement given to a Patentee will in- 
duce him to dispose of his article with as 
reasonable a profit as it will be possible to 
obtain it at the expiration of his Patent. If 


be acts otherwise, the publick do not suffer, 
. 


Bur those who declaim against Patents, 
and imagine that Fourteen years 1 
term to appropriate to excluſive right, have 
yet to be told, that this privilege, even even for 
a valuable invention, does not always insure 
the Patentce an adequate return, much less 
a splendid acquisition. For it sometimes 
happens, and indeed not unfrequently, that, 
à great part of the term expires without the 

invention being sufficiently known to se- 
n G , 
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cure public patronage: a consideration that 
doubtless with-holds many from obtaining 
Patents whose merits. are well entitled to. 
zuch distinction. 


ANOTHER argument in favour of these 
Privileges, is, that, besides the time taken 
to make an article known, much more is 
generally lost in convincing the Publick of 
its usefulness, in preference to those things 
which cust om has rendered familiar, and to 
which familiarity, rather than utility, has 
given value and importance. This is more 
particularly tl ſe caſe in all complicated me- 
chanism, where great skill has been exerted 
to produce wonderful effects, and which the 
« discerning Publick” when they see can 
hardly believe; and which they regard with 
Suspicion, till repeated conviction has era- 
dicated doubt. 


Mucn, I know, has been written on the 
subject of monopoly: and it is by no means 
a new thing to hear how inimical a mono- 

| poly 
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poly is to the general prosperity of trade. 
10 Whenever a new trade arises, it is al- 
* that the © inventor or introduce 
deserves the honour and reward suitable 
1 to his merit. His art,” it is well ob- 
served, should be purchased by the pub- 
« lick, and laid open, so that a number of 
« rivals in the country where it is invented, 

« of introduced, may carry it expeditiously 
« to a necessary height, and be ready to 
« stock foreign markets as fast as possible. 
4 This, it is added, would prove more 
«« nationally advantageous, than any person 


* making a temporary monopoly of his art, 
% and gecretiog the same to himself. 


This arzument bat plausibility and popu- 
larity to recommend it. But, I think, 1 
have, in the preceding Observations, she vn 
its futility with regard to general inventions. 
Monopolies, however unpleasant they may 
be to the community, ure requisite to ro- 
ward ingenuity for such articles as the Go- 
vernment may not think proper to purchase 


for the 3 laying open to the publick. 
G 2 For 
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For such articles, I again repeat it, there is 
no just and adequate mode of securing a 
proper recompense but by Patent; and 
„ eee eee 


den they theje fs not at present any 
other mode, and that the legislature is not 
likely eon to substitute any other mode, far 
conferring distinction on those to whom it is 
due, the multiplicity of Patents cannot, 


with propriety, be. adduced as a circum- 


stance militating against their utility. IF it 
has any, it has a contrary tendency... But 
these grants are taid to occasion much liti- 
gation : a remark which may. shew the ne- 
cessity of finding ome other way of recom- 
pense, but at present amounts to no more 
than an acknowledgement of 2 general 
propensity in mankind to infringe on the 
rights of each other. 


To avoid, as much as possible, all sources 
of litigation, it is a requisite caution in this 
« inyentive 
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* inventive age, that men will not over 


trifle, which has novelty to recommend it, 
is worthy of a Patent. Those things 
scarcely demand a Patent, which, however 
ingenious, tend only to gratify, in the 
of the hour. And he is in go likely way to 
recover his expences, whose invention will 
not be found of permanent. utility. Why 
should he take a Patent for Fourteen Years, 
whose Invention Fashion may cry down in 
fourteen days? At present, indeed, it seems 
to be the fashion to take Patents for almost 
every thing. But, as in other fashions, 80 
ys men frequently pay dearly for the 
aide. vithaut raging. the prode. . 


| He bo is pogieazed of an article which 
may be found generally useful, is surely 
right to procure a Patent, if it is not of 
consequence sufhcient to attract Parliamen- 
tary attention ; aud ſuch, in general, are the 
productions of those whose time and atten- 


tion 
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tion are directed to the study of mechanics. 
It is almost needless for me to observe, that 
the SPECIFICATION is the instrument on 
which depends the value of the Patent. 
The inventor must be extremely careful to 
specify only such parts of his invention as 
are actually new, and to take his Patent for 
er re . 


Ip he apecifes ary thing which has 
been already in use, it annuls his Patent. 
He cannot add to the number of the mecha- 
nical powers ; and the law will not permit 
him to apply any of them in any way inwhich 
fore, the Patentee takes his Patent for such 
parts of his article as are really and bona fide 
of his own invention, he precludes all pos- 
sibility of involving himself or any of the 
same trade in the labyrinths of the law. 


sven are the general objections which 
have been made against, Patents, and which 


have given rise to these Observations; ob- 
jections | 
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jections which, I trust, I have shewn to be 
fallacious, and such as will not deter the 
ingenious from soliciting that protection 
which the legislature affords them. 


PzrHAPs the moſt obstinate antagonist 
Ingenuity has to contend with, is Prejudice, 
assuming a variety of species and insidious | 
forms, and which willoppose even conviction 
itself. It is at once the shield of Igno- 
rance, and the faulchion of Envy; but it 
justly afflicts those most who most adore it. 


Tus, however, are but the mists 
which surround Genius ; for a moment in- 
tercepting his native splendour. But Time 
and Prejudice, unfavourable Contingency 
and studied Opposition, must at length 
shrink before his piercing beams which at 


once display his own excellence, invigorate 


science, and illumine the world. 
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